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ABSTRACT 

This chapter describes how a federally funded farmworker 
housing facility in northern Colorado — Casa de la Esperanza--has changed the 
lives of migrant students and their families. The history of migrant workers 
in Colorado is described, as well as the struggle to construct a permanent 
farmworker housing facility. Casa was built in Boulder County, Colorado, 
after enforcement of regulations led to the closing of substandard migrant 
housing. In 1994 an after-school program for migrant youth at Casa was begun 
that aimed to help students with their homework, but also to build their 
confidence and expose them to the world and its opportunities. The 
coordinator of the after-school program and a professor from the University 
of Colorado School of Education collaborated to provide culturally relevant 
projects that addressed migrant students' social and academic needs. They 
also wanted to create cross-cultural experiences that would introduce the 
migrant youth and White middle-class university students to each other's 
worlds. University students acted as mentors for the Casa youth, providing 
tutoring, experiences with the Internet, art activities, and college 
preparatory activities . As part of a seminar on multicultural education, 
doctoral students participated in collaborative service-learning projects 
with an array of community agencies. The doctoral students worked on a 
variety of projects with Casa youth, focusing on tobacco prevention, 
leadership, literacy, English as a second language, college preparation, and 
creation of a mural for the community center. (SV) 
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Casa de la Esperanza: 

A Case Study of Service Coordination 
at Work in Colorado 



by MarIa E. Franquiz and Carlota Loya HernAndez 

I was very, very nervous my first day at school. I took all my 
classes in Spanish, except for my class with my ESL [English as 
a Second Language] teacher. When I finished the first half of 
the year, I passed to taking my classes in English. . . . Even 
though I think English is important and I need to dominate it 
before I can succeed, many people here in the United States 
forget their Spanish and know only English. They lose their 
roots. ... I think that’s wrong because we need to remember 
who we are and where we come from and be proud of our 
culture. — Mari Carmen L6pez, Voices from the Fields 

There continues to be little agreement on the best ways to help 
migrant students like Mari Carmen learn English, and gain the other 
knowledge they need to succeed in the United States, without losing 
their native languages and cultures. Yet, even in the midst of the many 
differences of opinion, it remains important that migrant educational 
settings in or outside of schools be caring, respectful places. 1 Re- 
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searchers have found that treating students’ lives with respeto makes 
teaching more meaningful and easier to understand, increasing the 
potential for academic achievement. 2 

Quality of life also affects student achievement. Migrant students 
whose families struggle to make a living or find affordable housing 
face great challenges in the classroom. In recognition of their special 
needs, federally funded migrant education and housing assistance 
programs target these students, who increasingly work alongside their 
parents in our nation’s fields. 



Introduction of Our Collaboration 

This chapter begins with a brief history of migrants in Colorado, 
their struggle to construct a permanent farmworker housing facility, 
and the personal histories of the authors and their collaboration to 
provide culturally responsive projects that address migrant students’ 
social and academic needs. Finally, the chapter describes how the 
talented students at Casa de la Esperanza (House of Hope) and the 
University of Colorado School of Education combined forces to 
produce culturally responsive after-school education projects. 



Historical Background 

In the late 1800s and early 1900s, the cultivation of sugar beets 
dominated farming in the South Platte Valley of Colorado, and the 
demand for farmworkers grew to exceed the local labor pool. The Great 
Western Sugar Company taught farmers the latest techniques, contracted 
with them to grow a specified number of acres within designated factory 
districts, and employed agents to recruit field laborers, particularly 
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German-speaking Russians from Nebraska; Japanese solos, or single men; 
and a large number of Spanish-speaking Americans. 

During the 1910s, the violent Mexican revolution drove Mexicans 
to the rumored prosperity of Colorado’s sugar beet industry. Over 
time, Mexican migrant families provided relatively stable labor, and 
the Great Western Sugar Company grew to prefer employing them 
over the other groups. 3 

During most of the twentieth century, migrant families lived in 
substandard housing provided by the beet farmers. Beginning in the 
1990s, the U.S. Department of Labor stepped up enforcement of 
migrant housing standards, a move that had unintended outcomes. 
Migrant housing owners were charged $1,000 for each violation of the 
standards (e.g., unsafe drinking water, torn window screens, non- 
working toilets). The fines prompted farmers to close or destroy their 
labor camps, and migrant families were forced to double- and triple- 
up in private housing. 4 A 1992 editorial in a local Colorado newspaper 
confirmed the importance of migrants’ work in Colorado and high- 
lighted changes affecting their living conditions: “Longmont’s agricul- 
tural economy historically has been dependent on the migrant worker. 
And with the demise of several family farms in Boulder County, which 
previously had housed workers, the needs of migrants became 
acute.” 5 The article emphasized that housing for migrant men, women, 
and children was a long-standing and now critical problem. The crisis 
alarmed local citizens and sparked a debate about the need for 
adequate migrant family housing. 

A Controversial Housing Project 

The review of a preliminary development and site plan for a 32- 
unit apartment complex for migrant families stirred great controversy. 
However, controversy was not new to Longmont, a town where for 
decades, public places had displayed racist signs: “No dogs or 
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